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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


HE rejection of the Senate bill to enact the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 1-16 was generally anticipated,and would 
carry more weight if it had been an undistracted expression of 
opinion on the part of the members. The Democrats found their 
deflecting magnet in the White House, for Mr. Cleveland still has 
favors to give or to refuse, and the sense of favors already received 
sometimes binds even politicians. Hence it was that thirty-one 
of the eighty-nine Democrats in the House refused to follow Mr. 
Crisp's leadership on this question. But the more availing sense 
of favors yet to come seems to have affected the Republicans, many 
of whom think Mr. Reed is the coming man. It is not unnatural 
for members of Congress to mistake their little area of special 
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opinion for that of the Nation, and to suppose that the man who 
can control them, has his hold also upon the people. But when 
has the favorite of either House or Senate been the successful can- 
didate for the Presidency? This must have been forgotten by 
some of the 181 Republicans who registered their votes against 
the measure, leaving but 25 to vote for its passage. These, with 
fifty-eight Democrats and seven Populists, brought the vote for 
silver up to ninety. Counting the pairs, the strength of the sup- 
porters of the bill in the House is about one hundred. 

As we have said, the vote does not correspond to the strength 
of the Bimetallists in the House. Many votes were given, not for 
any financial policy good or bad, but for the policy of inaction, 
which Mr. Reed has established with a view to the impending 
election Because the New York newspapers are always blaming 
the activity of Congress for the depression of business during its 
sessions, he thinks to win great popularity for his party by taking 
care that they have nothing of that kind tocomplain of. So those 
who take their cue from him, and wish ‘‘to keep the silver 
question out of the election,’’ stand ready to vote down the Ten 
Commandments, if the Speaker thinks them in the way of Repub- 
lican success. 

Besides these, there are pronounced Republican Bimetallists 
like Mr. Johnson of California, who do not favor this particular 
way of dealing with the silver question. They fear the effects of 
adopting so bold a form of independent bimetailism, as threaten- 
ing our gold supply, but they would vote for some plan of ‘‘doing 
something for silver,’’ which does not impress them as open to this 
objection. It would be good policy for the Senate to cast about 
for such a plan of action as would bring out more clearly the 
strength of silver in the House. 





Ir is notable, indeed, how very little was said in the House 
on behalf of monometallism. That policy, no doubt, had its 
representatives, especially among the members from the large com- 
mercial cities, but they seem to have effaced themselves, and left 
to the moderate Bimetallists the duty of opposing the bill. These 
went into no raptures over the superior qualities of gold, or the 
impossibility of a double standard. One of them, indeed, showed 
how stable had been the ratio of the two metals for nearly two 
centuries before 1870. Nor was much said of over-production of 
silver, perhaps because that spook has been laid at rest by indis- 
putable figures. The main argument was that France had failed 
in this attempt to maintain independent bimetallism, and so 
must we. 

Mr. Bailey of Texas, made one of the best speeches of the 
debate, especially in proof of the appreciation of gold through the 
excessive burden thrown upon it by legislation for the demone- 
tization of silver. The newspapers give us but glimpses of his 
argument, while obliged to admit that he held the close attention 
of the House, which wanted to hear him still farther. 

On the whole the debate is most encouraging for the friends of 
silver, and especially for those who do not believe that the 
measure under debate exhausts the possibilities of legislation in 
behalf of that discarded and much needed metal. The thorough 
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and logical opponents of Bimetallism are but a handful even in the 
House, although they have the good fortune to count the president 
among their number. The timidity of the majority is the chief 
obstacle to favorable action, and there should be ways of dealing 
with the subject which will command even their confidence. 





THE folly of Mr. Harrison’s administration in submitting 
the Behring Sea question to arbitration has at last brought the 
question of the seal fisheries to the point at which the entire 
destruction of the seals is the most reasonable course left to us. 
Under the award of the board of arbitration, we are deprived of 
all authority to regulate and restrict the take of seals in the open 
sea, as they are passing from their breeding grounds on the 
Pribiloff Islands to other feeding-places. The Canadian sealers, 
unjustly called poachers in our newspapers, carry on their business, 
with the sanction of the arbitrators, in the open sea, by destroying 
the mothers of the flock, and leaving the young seals to die 
miserably of hunger. As our rights on the islands are beyond 
question, it is proposed to use them in destroying the whole flock, 
which is the only flock of fur-seals (or rather, of sea-lions) in the 
world. This is urged in the interests of both profit and humanity, 
and a bill to this effect has been reported to Congress. Perhaps, 
in view of the annihilation of the seal-skin business thus threatened, 
England will find some way of having the whole question reopened, 
the decision of the board of arbitration set aside by mutual consent, 
and our right to police the Behring Sea fully recognized. If she 
does not, then the policy of the bill should be carried out. As 
every seal-skiu goes to London for curing and finish, there are 
a considerable number of Englishmen who would be interested 
in having their government accede to our wishes. 





It was hardly to be expected that the House of Representa- 
tives, with a Maine representative in the chair, would assent to 
the proposition of this administration to throw open American 
registry to ships of foreign build. Even in the Senate the propo- 
sition has been met with a negative report, Mr. Frye of Maine 
being the chairman of the Committee on Commerce to which it 
was referred. It is a gross misnomer to call this plan one for 
‘‘ free ships.’’ Ships are purchasable by the citizens of America 
from the ship-builders of any other country; they pay no duty on 
being brought into our ports; they are placed under no disabilities 
by our laws; and they can be employed in our commerce as freely 
as ships of American registration. All we refuse them is the 
right to be registered as American ships. They must carry the 
flag of the country in which they were built, or that of some 
other country which has an open registration, as indeed most of 
the countries of Europe now have. The refusal of American reg- 
istration is the last remnant of the Navigation Laws passed in 
Washington’s time, by which our merchant marine was lifted out 
of the utter prostration caused by the war for Independence, and 
raised to the foremost place. Better than repeal this, it would 
be to re-enact the whole series of laws of which it formed a part. 


’ 


Mr. Davis’s speech on the proposed reaffirmation and ex- 
tension of the Monroe Doctrine was remarkably moderate in tone. 
He assured the Senate that all that was aimed at was the restate- 
ment of the Doctrine with its necessary corollaries, and in refer- 
ence to the complexity of international relations, which has arisen 
since President Monroe’s time, he was able to show that the Doc- 
trine had been invoked in our recent discussions as meaning 
everything that the Committee of Foreign Relations asked to 
have enunciated as its meaning. ‘This is true, but not all the 
truth on that head. It also has been invoked, even in the Senate 
of the United States, as meaning that no European power has any 
right to retain any possessions on this Continent. He argued for 


a re-enunciation of the Doctrine by Congress, for the reason that 
its having emanated from the Executive authority had been 
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alleged by European diplomats as a reason for not accepting it as 
a part of the permanent policy of this country. In this there is 
great force, as the diplomats, at least, are in possession of the 
Constitution of the United States, and are aware how limited is 
the authority of the Executive in foreign affairs, unless supported 
at least by the Senate. 

Mr. Davis illustrated his argument by a vigorous discussion 
of the Venezuelan question. He deprecated the notion that the 
American people had in any way changed their minds on that 
question, or are going to sit still while England annexes any part 
of the Republic of Venezuela. The talk from England on this 
point indicates that the loose professions of sympathy and admir- 
ation, which have reached England from the Anglicized fringe 
along the Atlantic, has led them to believe that we are ready to 
back down from our first position. Mr. Olney himself is in some 
degree responsible for this, by reason of his foolish request to the 
British Colonial Office with regard to the Americans under arrest 
in the Transvaal. Mr. Davis is quite right in asserting that there 
has been no change of mind on the subject, although there has 
been a gush of maudlin sentiment over the German Emperor’s 
attitude toward England. The Monroe Doctrine is what Mr. 
Ruskin calls ‘‘ the point of honor’’ with Americans—the point at 
which we had better die than yield. And whether the assailant 
at that point is a kinsman or a stranger, matters not a jot. 


THE list of candidates for the Republican nomination has 
been enlarged by the addition of Mr. Manderson, of Nebraska, 
and of Mr. Quay, of Pennsylvania. 

As for Mr. Quay, his candidacy is a very bad joke. With 
Mr. Pattison, or any decent Democrat in the field against him, 
he could not carry even the State he misrepresents in the National 
Senate. He would be buried under the votes of disgusted Repub- 
licans even more completely than was his candidate for Governor, 
Mr. Delamater, against whom there was far less to urge than 
against him. Has he forgotten that he has been charged on the 
floor of Congress with a grave offence connected with misappro- 
priations of money by the Treasurer of this State, and, also, that 
he made as good as no answer to that charge, and the reason why he 
made none? No American party has ever been guilty of putting 
in nomination for the Presidency a man who has been charged 
with such an offence. The worst that ever was said against 
Mr. Blaine, without any evidence of its truth, was that he had 
taken advantage of others in private business, and even that was 
enough to drag him down. Whether his defeat was just or unjust, 
the party got a lesson on that occasion which has not needed to 
be repeated. It has looked for clean candidates, for whom it will 
not be put on the defensive. 

Mr. Quay possibly thinks that this is a year for any sort of a 
candidate whom the ‘‘ boys’’ like, as the party is strong enough 
to take almost any risk. It is true that it is just in such a situa- 
tion that objectionable candidates come to the front, and this 
constitutes one of the perils of extraordinary party success. But 
those who remember the situation in 1884, will recall how confi- 
dent the Republicans were of carrying everything before them 
that year. If Mr. Harrison had been the party candidate, there 
would have been no bolt, and he would have been chosen by a 
larger majority than he received in 1888. But the party was 
wrecked on one doubtful candidate’s ambitions. 


THE law of Pennsylvania requires the children of the State 
to be taught the physiological effects of alcohol upon the human 
system. This law was enacted at the instance of the Prohibi- 
tionist organizations, and especially of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, who also procured the appointment of one of 
themselves as Superintendent of Instruction. They seem to have 
followed up this advance by preparing text-books for this instruc- 
tion, in which there was no understatement of the harm done to 
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the human stomach by pouring beer and whiskey into it. It is 
charged that edification rather than scientific truth has been the 
object kept in view by those who prepared these books, and that 
some of their statements will not bear examination. This is quite 
credible in view of the number of edifying fictions which have 
been given currency in the stpposed interests of this excellent 
reform. 

From the very outset this mistake seems to have been made. 
Fifty years ago, a class of temperance lecturers went about the 
country frightening drunkards into sobriety by pictures of the fear- 
ful appearance of the human stomach after it has received a dose of 
alcohol. There was a most unhappy reaction and numerous 
relapses when it was shown that exactly the same appearance 
resulted from the injection of a beefsteak. It is alleged that 
some of the extreme statements as to the physiological effects of 
cigarette-smoking and beer-drinking, which appear in modern 
temperance text-books, have had the effect of indoctrinating the 
young with sentiments the exact opposite of what was intended, 
through their discovering how untrustworthy these were. 

The question has been raised in our own city through Mr. 
Richardson L. Wright, of the Board of Education, objecting to 
one of those books, which the Superintendent proposed to furnish 
to the teachers as a guide in such instruction. Mr. Wright has 
the odd habit of reading every book, not in a foreign language, 
which it is proposed to introduce into the schools by his vote. 
He objected strongly to this book, and united this protest with 
some remark as to the unfairness to the large brewing interest of 
the city of sanctioning such teaching. As it is the firm convic- 
tion of many Prohibitionists that the makers equally with the 
sellers of intoxicants have no rights that any one is bound to 
respect, this at once evoked a storm. Mr. Wright was denounced 
as an opponent of the State law, and it was proposed to ask the 
judges to appoint nobody to the Board who will not take a pledge 
to enforce it. 

This, unfortunately, is a specimen of the fashion in which this 
reform has been wounded in the house of its friends. The 
brewers, and even the distillers, have the right to have unexag- 
gerated truth told about them, and especially not to have taradid 
dles taught about their business in the schools which they pay taxes 
to support. Mr. Wright was acting on the intention of the law, 
whatever may have been the intention of its promoters, in seeking 
to defend them from such an injury. There is, indeed, a 
remarkable vitality in the Temperance reform, since it has 
managed to survive so much at the hands of its friends. 


As the English newspapers come to hand with Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech, in which he hands over the Armenians to the tender 
mercies of the Turks, we find in them strong and honorable but 
unavailing expressions of protest against both the tone and the 
contents of that speech. It was addressed to the Nonconformist 
Unionists, not a large body, but one which contains some very 
well-known ministers of the dissenting churches. Of these Mr. 
Newman Hall has found it necessary to make a sort of public 
apology for listening, without protest, to the jaunty denial of 
England’s responsibility for the situation in Turkey. Mr Balfour 
has tried to break the force of his uncle’s speech by a farther 
explanation of the difficulty of armed interference. He declares 
that England has offered no obstacle to the interposition of 
Russia, but he is not able to say that a single suggestion to that 
effect was ever offered to Russia. The general English feeling is 
that England should have urged upon Russia the duty of policing 
the distracted and outraged country. 

It was not on Armenia only that his Lordship managed to 
be thoroughly offensive. 
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He insulted the Transvaal by implying | 


that they are as much a part of the British Empire as is Ireland, | 


and by saying that their conduct is but an illustration of what 
Ireland would do if it had Home Rule. As the suzerainty admit- 
ted by the Transvaal at the close of the last war is of the slightest 
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character, it is an insolent comparison to put the country on a 
level with Ireland even under the change of arrangements pro- 
posed by Mr. Gladstone. Just at present it might be thought 
wise for England to pursue a conciliatory course with the Boers, 
as they have kept entirely within their rights, and have been the 
outraged party in all the recent troubles. But Lord Salisbury 
has not done worse than has Mr. Chamberlain in sending to the 
Transvaal a proposal to establish an autonomy in the mining dis- 
trict, whose threatened insurrection has caused all the trouble. 
This would be Home Rule with a vengeance, and the proposal 
has not been sweetened by the fact that it got into the London 
newspapers before the Transvaal had the chance to make an 
answer to it. Unless the English mean to defy the Germans and 
to annex the Transvaal, their rulers are acting like fools. 

As to Germany, the bitterness in England is extreme. All 
the newspapers, all the monthlies, are burdened with abuse of 
Germany and Germans, and with plans to destroy their trade 
with England and to break down their diplomatic influence. Not 
for a generation has England been so angry or so abusive in her 
anger. One Englisiman gravely proposes that England shall 
enter the Triple Alliance in order to supersede Germany’s influ- 
ence in it, and to rally Austria and Italy to support herself against 
the hated power. Another suggests that analliance with France 
is the duty of the hour, even if some concessions must be made 
to Russia. The French, however, meet all such suggestions with 
the demand for the evacuation of Egypt, which England will not 
concede. How unpleasant and even alarming England finds her 
present isolation, in spite of her bluster about her fleet, is indi- 
cated by her concessions to France in Siam. For decades past 
France has been trying to secure the absorption of this kingdom, 
at the price of allowing England to extend her own boundaries 
eastward from Burmah, and England has resisted. At last this 
Tory and Jingo admininistration has yielded the point. France 
takes the bulk of the Annamese peninsula ; Siam practically dis- 
appears out of history as an independent country, and the two 
empires approach appreciably nearer. A strip of neutral territory 
is left between, and that is all. The French is the lion’s share 
in the division, as it would not have been if England had not felt 
the need of friends. But Siam is not Egypt, and the French are 
as little placated as before. 


THERE is need to watch closely the negotiations about the 
Venezuela boundary. There is reason to fear that the foreign 
policy of the present administration is structurally weak, in spite 
of its one spurt of patrioticenergy. Btt for that England would 
have insisted on the Schomburgk boundary line, and upon exag- 
gerated damages for the officials who had been ousted from Ven- 
ezuelan territory. They are now driven to admit that much that 
Lord Salisbury refused even to arbitrate about is open to discus- 
sion, and their official representative of geographical science, Mr. 
Clement Markham, is making out a case for them from old his- 
tories and documents. He even goes beyond Lord Salisbury in 
claiming the Orinoco river as the former Dutch boundary, and 
seems to take for granted that if the Dutch claimed anything 
that must be English now by an unquestionable right. He might 
recall the old English proverb about the Mynheers : 

In matters of trade the fault of the Dutch 
Is in giving too little and asking too much. 

Certainly, in the other maps and atlases of former times, as 
in that appended to the Abbe Raynal’s celebrated book on the 
American colonies, it fis not the Es Orinoco but the Essequibo 
river which bounds the Dutch dominions, with the qualification 
that a block about ten miles square at the mouth of the Essequibo 
is included in Dutch Guiana. Much the same line is drawn in 
maps made by Englishmen who visited the country in the eigh- 
teenth century. It will take more than a lot of Dutch maps to 
show that Spain did not include the disputed territory within her 
dominions, and that with the best right short of actual occupa- 
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tion. The English are disposed to insist that the failure to occupy 
vitiates the Venezuela claim. What would she say if Germany 
applied that rule to some part of Australia or to some of the 


| 





British possessions in Africa. And what kind of occupation is it | 


which entitles them to claim even their own part of Guiana, with 
one European of any nationality except the Portuguese to each 
sixty of the population ? 

The country should make such an expression of its opinion 
as will show the administration that it is heartily with it in every 
step taken to vindicate the Monroe Doctrine, and as heartily 
opposed to any weakening of our assertion of the rights of Ven- 
ezuela. This, of course, will be denounced as Jingoism, but it is 
the very reverse of that. Jingoism means willingness to go to 
war, not for an unselfish principle, but for selfish ‘‘ interests,’’ 
such as have been the motive of the long series of wars waged by 


Great Britain on weaker powers, down to the recent conquest of | 


Ashantee. The Mexican war was a Jingo war, but we have had 


none since. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
VERY day that passes makes it clearer that party ties no 
longer bind great numbers of our people. The great major- 
ity of voters throughout the South and West who have long felt 
the injurious effects of falling prices, and who have suffered from 
falling prices, because of their dependence on distant markets, 
much more acutely than the producing classes in the Central and 
Eastern States where industries are more diversified and farm and 
factory are side by side, have sought the cause, and they have 
found it in the appreciation of gold. So, too, the farming 
classes in the Eastern States, in Pennsylvania and New York are 
awakening to the seriousness of the condition that confronts them 
and the hopelessness of their position unless the fall in prices is 
checked. 

Production becoming iess profitable from year to year, and 
the reward of industry growing less and less as prices have con- 
tinued to fall from year to year, ithas been apparent to those who 
have studied the question, and they are many among the farming 
classes, that the cause of falling prices is not to be sought in a 
cheapening of productiou, but in the appreciation of gold. Fur- 
ther, it is apparent that gold can only appreciate as the result of 
a falling off in the product of the mines, which would cause only 
a gradual rise, or increased demand. There having been no fall- 
ing off in the yield of the gold mines during the past twenty years, 
but on the contrary, an increase,it is evident that the cause 
of the appreciation of gold is to be found in an increased demand. 
And this increase in demand is palpably due to the discarding of 
silver and throwing upon gold alone the burden of effecting the 
world’s exchanges. 

Convinced, and rightly, that the cause of the ruinous fall in 
prices is to be found in the demonetization of silver, the great 
majority of voters of all parties in the South and the agricultural 
as well as the mining West, have resolved on its remonetization, 
and they have put remonetization of silver before party. To 
secure the restoration of silver they will not hesitate to break 
party ties. 

The manufacturing classes in the East and the wage-earners 
in the great cities are leaning in the same direction. The manu- 
facturers who have prospered under the protective system are hav- 
ing a rude awakening. They have suffered more or less for sev- 
eral years from falling prices and a restricted market for their 
goods consequent upon the impoverishment of the farmers, but 
the prices of their products have not fallen so far, and they have 
not suffered so much as the agricultural classes. But now, at 
last, they are meeting the competition with silver-using peoples, 
with which our farmers and planters have struggled in the Euro- 
pean markets for years. Goods of Japanese manufacture are invad- 
ing our markets. Imports so far have been comparatively small, 
but prices have been ominously low, and the goods imported have 
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found a ready sale. It is evident tariff duties alone will be no pro- 
tection against the bounty of one hundred per cent. in the shape 
of the premium on gold, which the Oriental producers enjoy, as 
well as against the cheap and degraded, yet skillful and adaptive 
Chinese and Japanese labor. The manufacturers, alive to their 
interests, are being irresistibly impelled to study the question. 

To protect ourselves against the bounty on importations from 
silver-using countries due to the appreciation of gold we must 
restore silver and thus remove it; against the cheap degraded 
labor we must raise high tariff duties. The renewed prosperity 
of the country is dependent upon the reestablishment of the joint 
policy of Bimetallism and Protection. 

Such a policy will command the support of a majority of 
voters, not alone of Republican voters, but voters of all parties. 
As there are thousands of Republicans who will not support the 
Republican candidate for President if that party falls in the 
coming National Convention under the control of the place-seek- 
ing politicians, declares for gold-monometallism, or straddles on 
the money question, and nominates a Reed, or McKinley, or 
Morton, or Allison, or, worst of all, a Quay, but are resolved to 
vote for a policy of bimetallism and protection, and a candidate 
who stands for bimetallism and protection, so there are thousands 
of Democrats who will not support that party if controlled by the 
gold wing of the party (a wing all-powerful in influence, though 
undoubtedly representing but a minority of the voters), but will 
fight outside of the party for bimetallism, and join with those 
fighting for bimetallism and protection—for the unlimited coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and a true protective tariff suff- 
cient to equalize the cost of production in the United States and 
in European and Asiatic countries, and protect the consumer and 
producer from foreign monopolists, but which shall not be made 
the shield for domestic trusts and combinations, created to control 
domestic production and repress domestic competition, thus 
destroying at home the very benefits that protection along the 
frontier is intended to secure. And so, also, we believe the 
majority of those voters, who, disgusted with the Republican and 
Democratic parties, left the old parties and joined the Populist 
party, would give their support to an American party advocating 
true American principles—Bimetallism and Protection. 

The following letters—sample bricks of many letters of 
similar tone, evidencing the feeling and resolution of men of all 
parties through the South and West—substantiate these state- 
ments in a most practical and timely way : 

‘‘From my cradle,’’ writes Martin V. Calvin, of Augusta, 
Ga., ‘‘I have been a Democrat, but always for protection to 
American industries and American labor. I yielded my views to 
the Chicago platform, ‘ Tariff for revenue only,’ but never for 
free trade. Iam for protection and bimetallism now and thence- 
forward * * * In my judgment, there is no hope for 
return of prosperity to this country unless we have bimetallism and 
protection.’’ 

Such are the views of an old-time Democrat. 

From Nashville, Tenn., James L. McWhorter, another old- 
time Democrat, writes to the editor of THE AMERICAN: ‘‘ Your 
ultimatum to the Eastern manufacturers is just the thing. They 
will be forced to accept it, sooner or later. Asiatic competition 
will force them to it, even if the appeals of the South and West are 
ineffective. I am what you might term a Democratic Free 
Trader, but I will join you before voting for a Cleveland man. 
Thousands of others in the South will do the same thing.”’ 

From Gainesville, Ga., a leading Populist, Guy Clopton, 
editor of the Farmer’s Outlook, writes: ‘‘I have read, with 
much pleasure, your declaration of principles and circular-letter, 
addressed to manufacturers, published in the last issue of Tur 
AMERICAN (February 8th), and think you have set on foot 
a movement calculated to do much towards bringing the farmers 
and manufacturers closer together. Their interests are identical 
if they can only be made to see it. Heretofore the manufacturers 
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have asked for, and received protection, but such has not been 
the case with the farmer. He has, from time to time, asked for 
it, but as yet our representatives have failed to recognize his 
claims, hence his impoverished condition. I believe in Protec- 
tion, but I believe in protecting all classes alike, and do not think 
you have gone far enough in your demands to effect this kind of 
Protection. ‘To do it the Government should issue (coin) all the 
money and control the volume thereof. I mean by issuing all the 
money, the abolition of banks of issue and the total supply of 
money to be issued by the Government. Without this the farmer 


is still unprotected. Take this additional step and the masses 


will join hands with the manufacturers and re-establish an Ameri- | 


can policy in America. Anything short of this will not protect all 
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classes alike, and therefore, will not satisfy the demands of the | 


farmers.’ 

From Macon, Ga., a manufacturer and Republican, J. F. 
Hanson, writes: ‘‘I beg to enclose formal endorsement of the 
declaration of principles, adopted at Washington.”’ 
by sixteen Republican Senators, since by many manufacturers and 
labor leaders and printed in THE AMERICAN of February 8th) : 
‘*The more I see of our present policy the better I become con- 
vinced that it is wrong, and will end in our ruin if not abandoned. 
Gold is advancing and everything else is declining. Businessis 
dead, and as bad as the present is, I see no chance for improve- 
ment in the future, except by change of policy.’’ 

If the Republican party is true to itself, it will throw over 
vacillating and time-serving politicians, it will put aside as Presi- 
dential candidates the Reeds, and Quays, and Allisons, who hold 
principle subservient to place ; it will adopt as its platform, as its 
campaign slogan—Bimetallism—Protection ; it will nominate a 
candidate who represents and who has fearlessly stood for such 
principles, and victory in November will be assured. But if it 
does not, true bimetallists and far-sighted protectionists will 
abandon the party. A new party, an American party, standing 
for bimetallism and protection, will be born, it will receive the 
support of voters from all parties, and the politician-ridden Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties will go down in defeat as the Whig 
party did in 1852, and the Dernocratic party in 1860. 


JAPANESE WAGES. 


_e following table giving the average rate of wages obtained 
in different districts of Japan as compiled by the Statistical 
Bureau of Japan will afford the American workman much serious 
matter for reflection. 
Average [onthly Wages (Without Food). 





Approximate Value 


Silver. in U.S. Gold Coin. 
Weavers, men................ | $4.83 $2.56 
Weavers, women........... 3.30 1.75 
Agriculturists, men........ 2.31 1.22 
Agriculturists, women .... | 1.28 .68 
Men servants ...........0+0 2.12 1.12 
1.16 


Women servants.......... om 


The Japanese yen of 416 grains of silver is now worth but 
52.9 cents in United States gold coin. Before silver was demone- 
tized the yen which contains 3% grains more of silver than our 
dollar, was worth in gold a fraction over 100 cents, and then of 
course the equivalent of Asiatic wages in United States gold was 
nearly double the figures given in the second column. Chinese 
and natives of India work for even less. As they are paid 
in silver, the further silver depreciates as measured in gold, 
the smaller is the gold cost of producing goods in Japan, and 
the lower the price at which the Japanese merchant can prof- 
itably sell his goods in America for gold. Thus protected by 
this divergence in the value of gold and silver the Asiatic will be 
enabled to underbid the American workman in every branch of 
industry. 
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That the Chinese and other Orientals can live on half the 
wages needed by the American workman for mere subsistence is 
no fault of our legislation, but our Government is solely to blame 
for demonetizing silver and thus reducing the gold equivalent of 
Oriental wages to a degree which renders it simply impossible for 
our farmers, our planters and our ertisans to compete successfully 
with the products of Asiatic labor. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 








T isn’t the thing you do, dear, 

It’s the thing you leave undone ; 

That makes you a bit of heartache, 
At the setting of the sun. 

The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 

The flower you did not send, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts at night. 


The stone you might have lifted 
Out of a brother’s way, 
The bit of heartsome counsel 
You were hurried too much to say ; 
The loving touch of the hand, dear, 
The gentle, winning tone, 
Which you had no time nor thought for, 
With troubles enough of your own. 
— Margaret E. Sangster. 
* 

The Queen Regent of Spain is a confirmed smoker of cigar- 
ettes, and when at work is seldom without one between her lips 
or in a box near at hand. It is the especial pleasure of ‘‘ Bubi’’ 
(His Catholic Majesty, King Alfonso XIII) to light the cigarettes 
for his mamma. ‘‘ Carmen Sylva,’’ the Queen of Roumania, is 
also an ardent cigarette smoker. 


, “* 

It is significant that the only American woman whose name 
has been placed among the hundreds engraved on the external 
tablets of the new Boston public library is one whose fame rests 
on scientific achievement. Among the many names of Europe's 
literary women, that of Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, stands as 
an indication of the potential development of the American 


woman’s intellect. ? 


Women who lead sedentary lives need to be much more atten- 
tive to their diet than those who get plenty of outdoor exercise. 
They should drink a good deal of cold, but not iced, water before 
breakfast, and more before going to bed. Fruit should form part 
of every meal. Steamed figs are excellent for them. The lean 
red meats are more nourishing than others. Green vegetables 
are excellent, and simple salads dressed with oil are also good. 


* 

Parisian women put starch in the bath to soften the water, 
starch being cheaper than borax or toilet vinegars, and more 
trustworthy than ammonia, which, it is said, induces a growth of 
down on the skin. The Parisian ladies’ maids prepare many del- 
icate toilet waters. They have materials on hand for meal baths, 
starch baths, flower baths, sea baths and medicated baths. What 
is regarded as a luxurious bath contains as many ingredients asa 
Christmas pudding. The bathtub is lined with a linen sheet 
gored so as to fit the tub. The bath bag contains perhaps almond 
meal or oatmeal, with orris root, and the contributions of at least 
a dozen bottles. The tub being filled almost to the edge, the 
bather gets in and stays there until she is scented through and 
through. 

LF 


In the province of Smolensk, Russia, there is a little State 
practically governed and inhabited for the greater part of the 
year by women. The State is about forty miles square and 
includes a number of villages which formerly belonged to the 
Convent of Besjukow. The State is known as the ‘‘ Kingdom of 
Women,’’ because the male inhabitants emigrate at acertain time 
each year to seek work in other parts of the Empire, leaving 
affairs of local government to their better halves. The woman 
Mayor presides at the communal assemblies, where the women 
discuss with praiseworthy zeal questions of public interest. The 
financial condition of the State is said to be excellent, and the 
women have all the pin money they want. 
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Manufacturers Dependent on the Farmers for a Market—Cannot Pros- | 


per While the Agricultural Classes are Impoverished—Exports of 
Agricultural Products Constitute Three-Fourths of Our Exports— 
Effect of the Fall in Prices on Our Foreign Trade—Losses Inflicted 
on the Planter by the Fall in Cotton—On the Farmer by the Fall 
in Wheat—Of Farm Products in General—Unity of Interests—Of 
Manufacturers— Farmers—flerchants -What Impoverishes One 
Impoverishes All—Impoverishment of Our Farmers—Bi-metallism 
the Remedy—Interests of All Classes Best Conserved by a Joint 
Policy of Bi-metallism and Protection. 


Manufacturers are dependent upon the agricultural classes 
for a market for the larger portion of their products, and conse- 
quently the demand for manufactures is dependent on the degree 
that the crops of the farmer and planter are remunerative. 
When the profits of farming and raising cotton are large the 
farmer and planter have much to spend for manufactures the 
demand for manufactured goods is brisk and at better prices, and 
those engaged in manufacturing, finding production profitable, 
run their mills and f:ctories to their full capacity, giving employ- 
ment to wage-earners, and at better wages, with in turn an 
increased demand for the products of farm and factory alike as 
wage-earners, earning more, have more to spend. 

On the other hand when the profits of farming are small, 
planter and farmer have less to spend for manufactured goods, the 
such goods is correspondingly restricted, prices of 

fall, production, becoming less and less 
and factories and mills no longer running at 


demand for 
manufactured 


profitable, is curtailed 


goods 
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full capacity, wage-earners are thrown out of employment, and 
wages fall. Wage-earners receiving less, they have less to spend, 
and they cannot buy as freely of the products of farm and factory 
as in better times. What before they considered as necessaries 
they come to regard as luxuries, and they are obliged to forego 
many comforts of life and endure much privation and suffering. 

The prosperity of manu‘acturers depends on the prosperity 
of the farming classes and the ability of the farmer and planter to 
purchase manufactured goods. And so the farming classes can 
only be really prosperous when manufacturers are prosperous, 
running their mills to their full capacity, and giving employment, 
and dispensing high wages, to those who in turn buy the products 
of the farm and make a market for farm products. 

To make all branches of production remunerative is therefore 
the first requisite to a condition of prosperity, and this has been 
the aim of the protective system by bringing the farm and the 
factory nearer together. 

But at this time the farmer and planter are not prosperous. 
On the contrary, they are impoverished. They receive low prices 
for their produce and have little to spend for manufactured 
articles. Consequently, the demand for manufactured goods is 
restricted, prices are low, production is unprofitable, property 
depreciates, manufacturing plants are unsaleable, and everywhere 
we hear the plaint of ‘‘ hard times.’’ 

The immensity of the losses sustained by the farmers in 
particular, and the country in general by falling prices, is little 
understood. Exports of agricultural products have for years con- 
stituted three-fourths of our total exports. This is graphically 
shown by the following diagram, reproduced from the monthly 
bulletin of ‘‘ Finance, Commerce, and Immigration of the United 
States ’’ for December last. 
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This diagram tells its own story, but it does not tell the 
whole story. It shows the burden of paying our foreign in- 
debtedness falls chiefly on our farmers who supply three-fourths 
of our exports, but it does not show the appalling losses sustained 
by our farmers from falling prices. It does not show how the 
quantity of our exports has increased out of all proportion to the 
reported increase in value, nor does it show how our foreign debt 
has become more and more burdensome from year to year, how 
farming has become less and less remunerative, or to what extent 
farmers have received less and less money for their labor and 
energy, and have, consequently, had less and less to spend for 
manufactured goods. 

This story of loss, of impoverishment, of smaller returns for 
agricultural labor, of less to spend, and, of necessity, curtailed 
demand for manufactured products, leading to lower prices for 
manufactured goods, is told by the following diagrams and tables : 
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COTTON. 


Diagram showing the value 
of exports of Cotton in mil- 
lions of dollars for the years 
1873-1894 and 1895, also 
showing what would have 
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Would have been worth at 1873 prices 
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In each of the six columns the words written therein should be prefaced by the 
reader with the words ‘‘ Exports of cotton for the year—1873, 1894, or 1895,"’ ss the case 
may be. Thus—‘' Exports of cotton for an ee 1873 were worth 202 millions," and so 
on. The figures denote values in millions of dollars. 

In the above, 
column and the unshaded part of columns 
aggregate value of exports of cotton, or wheat flour, or wheat, as 
the case may be, for the years 1873, 1894 and 1895 respectively, 
and the shaded part of columns 2 and 4 the loss on exports of 
cotton, wheat, etc., by reason of falling prices, as shown by the 
difference between the actual value and what the value would 
have been if we had received prices current in 1873 as shown in the 
third and sixth columns. The 5th column of each diagram shows 
what would have been the value of exports at prices current in 
1894, the lighter shaded portion of the 4th column showing the 
loss in value from the lower prices ruling in 1895 than in 1894. 

To each of the diagrams we append a table giving in detail 


as in the two following diagrams, the first 
2 and 4 denote the 


what we have endeavored to depict graphically by the aid of 


diagrams. 

The following table of the exports of cotton for the years 
1873, 1894 and 1895, shows how we have increased our exports of 
cotton nearly three-fold since 1873 without appreciably increasing 


the value: 
Exports of Cotton. 
Fis What the value What the value | 
x ‘ : would have would have 
— Pounds. sas Value. been at prices been at prices 


current in 1894. Current in 1873. 


1873) 1,200,063,530116. 8c ($201 ,635,376 
1894) 2'683.282'325) 7.9c.| 210,869,289 
1895) 3.517,433, 1 | 5.8c. 204,900,990 $ 


$450,791,431 
$277 590,928 ,762 


wid 





977,216 


It will be seen that 3,517,433,109 pounds of cotton exported 
in 1895, nearly three times the quantity exported in 1873, and 
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representing practically the expenditure of three times as much 
labor, for there has been no general introduction of labor- 
saving machinery in the raising of cotton during the past two 
decades, brought but $3,265,614 more money than the export of 
In other words our planters 
expended three times as much labor in order to raise the money 
to pay their debts, as in 1873, and the payment of our debts 
abroad by the export of cotton in 1895 to the amount of $204,- 
900,990 necessitated the same export of cotton, and the same 
expenditure of labor and energy in raising cotton as the payment 
of $590,928,762 in 1873 


I,200,063,530 pounds in 1873. 


WHEAT FLOUR. 
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In each of the six columns the words written therein should be prefaced by the 
reader with the words “ Exports of wheat flour for the year—1873, 1894, or 1895."’ as the case 


may be. Thus ‘* Exports of wheat flour for the year 1873 were worth 17 millions,” and 
soon. The figures denote values in millions of dollars. 
Exports of Wheat Flour. 

Fis- What the value What the value 
cal Barrels. Price. Value. would have would have 
Year been at prices been at prices 

current in 1894. current in 1873. 
1873 2,561,086 $6 Thi $17,197,572 
1894 16, 859,533) 4.1 fore 69,271,770 $113,144,326 
1895 15,268,892 3.383 51,651,928 $62,739,877 | 102,469,534 


The above table, showing the exports of wheat-flour, shows 
an increase in quantity from 2,561,086 barrels in 187 
533 barrels in 1894, and 15,265,892 barrels in 1895, but while we 
exported 6% barrels of flour in 1894 to every 
1873 received 4 times as much in 
we exported 6 barrels in 1895 to every one we only 
received three times as much money as in 1873 effort to 
pay our debts abroad by the export of wheat we have 
increased our exports of flour by 12,707,806 barrels, but prices 
have so fallen that this increase of six times in quantity has only 
sufficed to increase the debt-paying power of our exports of flour 
three times. It takes nearly twice as much labor to pay 
with wheat-flour as it did in 1873. 


3 to 16,859,- 
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WHEAT. 








Diagram showing the value 
of exports of Wheat in mil- 
lions of dollars for the years 





1873-1804 and 18905, also 
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In each of the six columns of the last diagram showing the exports of wheat the | 
be prefaced by the reader with the words ‘** Exports of | 


words written therein should 
wheat for the year—1873, 1894, or 1895,’ 
the year 1873 were worth 46 millions, and so on.” 


as the case may be Thus * Exports of wheat for 
The figures denote values in millions 


of dollars 
Exports of, Wheat. 

Fi What the value What the value 
“4 oe 1 a would have would have 
cal Bushels. Price Value. h, yan ee Q esa 
Year een at prices been at prices 

ors current in 1894 current in 1873 

1873 39,204,285 $1.16,4, $45 654,174 
1894 88,415,230 67, 59,407,041 $102,915,328 
1895 76,102,704 .5748, . 48 805,663 $51,141,017 88 583,547 
It will be seen from the above table that wheat exports were 


nearly twice as large in 1895 as 1873, but in paying our debts 
abroad, exports of wheat in 1895 to the amount of 76,102,704 
bushels did not go as far as exports of 39,204,285 bushels in 1873 


by $1,848,511. 


BACON AND HAMS, LARD AND PORK. 


1894 


Diagram showing the velue 
of exports of Bacon and 
Hams, Lard and Pork for the 
years 1873-1894 and 1895, 
also showing what would 
have been the value of ex- 
ports of Bacon and Hams, 
Lard and Pork in 18094 at 
prices current in 1873, of 
exports in 1895 at prices 
current in 1894 and 1873 and 
the gain or loss from fluctu- 
ations in prices. 
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In each of the six columns the words written therein should be prefaced by the 
reader with the words ‘ Exports of bacon aid hams, lard and pork, for the year—1873, 
1894, Or 1895,"’as the case may be. Thus ‘ Exports of bacon and hams, lard and pork, for 
the year 1873 were worth 54 millions,’’ and soon. The figures denote values in miilions 
of dollars, 


Exports of Bacon and Hams, Lard and Pork. 


What the value What the value 
would have would have 














Pounds. Price Value. : ; 
been at prices been at prices 
current in 1894. current in 1873, 
1873. 
Bacon & Hams, . . 395,381,737 7.9c. $31,075,543 
Lard, . 230,534,207 8.2c.; 18,851,655 
Pork, 64,147,461 6.9¢. $442,799 
$54,369,997 
1894. 
Bacon & Hams, . . 503,628,148 9.6c. $48,183,905 $39,786,624 
Lard, . 447,566,867 8.9¢c $0,089,809 36,700,483 
Pork, 64,744,528 7.9¢ 5,159,868 4,467 ,372 
$93,433,582 $80,954,479 
1895, 
Bacon & Hams, . . 558,044,099 8.7c. $48,736,860 $53,572,233 44,085,484 
Lard, . 474,895,274 7.8¢c. 36,821,508 42,265,679 38,941,412 
Pork, 59,085,474 7.1¢ $199,060 4,667,752 4,076,898 





$89,757,428 $100,505,664 $87,103,794 
Of all the products which we export in payment of our foreign 
debts contracted on account of purchases of merchandise abroad, 
of interest charges, of freights due foreign shippers, or expenses 
of American travellers, bacon and hams, lard and pork are the 
only exports that cut any figure that have not fallen in price, and 
that go as far to pay debts to-day as they did in 1273. For this 


exception to the general downward trend of prices since the first 
steps were taken to demonetize silver—-a downward trend that has 
become more and more marked as silver has been gradually dis- 
carded, and the burden of affecting the world’s exchanges thrown 
on gold alone ;—a downward trend that has been unbroken, with 
the single exception of the rise in prices in 1879-1883 following 
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the passage of the Bland Act in 1878 and the enlarged use of 
silver as money, and the slight rise in prices with the expansion 
of credits in 1888 and 1889, culminating in the Baring crash of 
1890—there are several reasons. First and primarily these pro- 
ducts, bacon and hams, lard and pork, to which may be added 
corn, and, in fact, it is in the shape of bacon and hams, lard and 
pork, that much of our corn finds its way to market—do not come 
into competition with the products of silver-using countries. 
Hence, prices for these products are not affected by the divergence 
in the value of silver and gold, as is the case with cotton and 
wheat, and many other products which are raised or manufac- 
tured in silver-using countries, and which the producers in silver- 
using countries, being willing and able, because the silver cost of 
production has not increased in such countries, to sell for the 
same amount of silver to-day, when an ounce of silver is worth 31 
ounces of silver, as twenty-five years ago, when an ounce of gold 
was worth but 1514 ounces of silver, can be, and are laid down by 
them in gold markets for one-half the gold price, which is equiva- 
lent to the same silver price demanded before silver was demone- 
tized. ‘The prices of these products, bacon and hams, etc., could 
therefore only be affected by the demonetization of silver by the 
general appreciation of money in gold-using countries, resulting 
from the scarcity of money caused by discarding silver. This, of 
itself, would naturally have led to a material fall in prices for 
these products, although not so rapid or so sensitive to fluctua- 
tions in the gold value of silver as the prices of those products 
that are sold in competition with the products of silver-using 
peoples. But such tendency to lower prices has been offset by 
new markets and new and extended uses for these products— 
bacon and hams, lard and pork—and consequently a greater 
demand, while at the same time there has not been a correspond- 
ing increase of supply or increase in production, the increase in 
the number of hogs not even keeping pace with the increase of 
population in the United States, while the demand abroad and 
consequently for export has been doubled. 

The diagram on the next page shows the value of exports 
in millions of dollars of ten agricultural products for the years 
1873-1894 and 1895, also what would have been the value of the 
same exports in 1894, at prices current in 1873, of the same 
exports in 1895 at prices current in 1894 and 1873 and the losses 
caused by falling prices. ‘The ten articles of agricultural export 
thus analyzed, Cotton, Wheat Flour, Wheat, Corn, Bacon and 
Hams, Lard, Pork, Beef, Tobacco and Cheese, constitute eighty 
per cent. of our total exports of agricultural produce. 





Exports of 10 agricultural products, Cotton, Wheat Flour, Wheat, 
Corn, Bacon and Hams, Lard, Pork, Beef, 
Tobacco and Cheese. 


What the value | What the value _ 


Fiscal Val would have been at | would have been at 
Year. = prices current prices current 
in 1894. in 1873. 
1873 $371,589,434 
1894 510,012,686 $830,815,344 
1895 452,719,951 $552,348 33 932,091,563 
As shown by the diagram reproduced from the monthly 


bulletin of Finance, Commerce and Immigration of the United 
States, and already referred to, 75 per cent. of our exports consist 
of agricultural products. It is agricultural products chiefly that 
we send abroad to pay for what we import, and to pay interest 
charges on our foreign debt, expenses of Americans abroad, 
freights to foreign shippers, etc. As we showed in our issue of 
February 8th, agricultural products, which constitute the larger 
part of our exports, having fallen much further than the prices of 
the goods we import, we are losers on our foreign trade because 
of falling prices to fabulous amounts yearly—-to an amount of 
$540,000,000 for the one year ending June 3oth, 1895. Further, 
as it is with agricultural products that we must pay interest 
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The rst column shows value of exports in millions of dollars for the fiscal year 1873, 
the unshaded part of the 2nd column the value of exports for 1894, and the shaded part the 
depreciation in the value of these exports, due to the lower prices ruling in 1894 than 1873; 
the 3rd column shows what the value of the same quantity of the ten staple agricultural 
products exported in 1894 would have been at prices current in 1873; the unshaded portion 
of the 4th column shows the value of exports for 1895, the lightly shaded portion the 
depreciation in the value because of the lower prices ruling in 1895 than in 1894, and 
the whole of the shaded portion the depreciation cansed by the lower prices ruling in 
1895 than in 1873. The 5th column shows what would have been the value of these ex- 
ports in 1895 at 1894 prices, and the 6th column shows what would have been the value at 
export prices current for the same products in 1873. 
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charges on our foreign debt, these charges have become more and 
more burdensome, as prices of agricultural products have fallen. 
And the same is the case with the debts contracted abroad by 
American travellers, and freights earned from American importers 
by British and other foreign ships. 

Our farmers can raise but little more grain or other produce 
to day than they could with the same expenditure of labor in 
1873. And so with the planters. The labor expended in raising 
a bushel of wheat or bale of cotton is almost as great to-day as in 
1873. It costs almost as much to till an acre to-day as it did in 
1873, and the acre is little, if any, more productive now than then. 
But the value of the product of this acre, on which is expended as 
much labor as in 1873, is only about 45 per cent. of what the 
value of the product of the same acre, raised with no more expen- 
diture of labor, was in 1873. There has been no introduction of 
improved machinery leading tq saving in the labor cost of produc- 
tion that is at all commensurate with this fall in prices, even on 
the most favored farms. The farmers thus receiving not only 
less money for their products, but less money for their labor, have 
less to spend, and the market for manufactured goods is conse- 
quently restricted. 

Butthereismore. Certain expenditures of the farmer—taxes, 
interest, rents, have not fallen with the fallin prices, and the pro- 
visions and manufactures which he buys have not fallen as far as 
the prices of the products which he sells. Consequently his 
ability to purchase is restricted, and he is obliged to do without 
articles of manufacture which before seemed to him to be 
necessities. 

Who Benefit by the Farmer’s Losses. 

The bondholders—represented by the holders of government 
and state and municipal bonds, of the taxes to pay the interest on 
which the farmer must pay his share, by the holders of railroad 
bonds, high freights to pay the interest thereon, the farmer, as 
other producers, must pay, or directly by the holder of a mort- 
gage on the farm—and supernumerary middlemen demanding 
commissions, reap the benefit of the farmer’s impoverishment. 
But even they are not benefited to the same degree as the farmer 
is impoverished. The community gains nothing ; 
from the fall in prices that puts in the hands of foreign and 
domestic money-lenders and traders an undue share of the pro- 
ducts of labor. Such transference of property destroys the profits 
of industry, leads to curtailed production, and engenders idleness. 
Labor lost can never be regained. It is so much wealth lost to 
the world forever. 

It is not from any lack of effort to pay our debts abroad that, 
through the accumulation of interest charges, etc., unpaid when 
due and reinvested in American securities, our foreign debt 
has grown. We have increased the quantity of our exports from 
year to year, we have parted with a larger and larger share of our 
produce, we have drained our resources year after year, but still 
our foreign debt has gone and goes on increasing. The great 
efforts we have made, and our farming classes especially, to 
increase our exports so as to pay our debts would, under natural 
conditions, have sufficed to pay our foreign debtsin 1873 many 
times over. But we have not had natural conditions. We have 
had an insuperable obstacle to contend with in the fall in prices. 
Our farmers have impoverished themselves, we have drained our 
resources to increase our exports, but all our efforts have been 
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brought to naught by the fall in prices. Of the ten agricultural 
products given in the above diagram we exported $371,589,434 
in 1873. We exported $510,012,686 in 1894. We thus increased 
our exports 37 per cent., but this small increase in value was only 
| obtained by an increase in the quantity of exports of one hundred 
and twenty-three per cent. At prices ruling in 1873 the value would 
have been $830,815,344. The loss to our farmers was over $320,- 
000,000. They had this much less to spend for manufactured 
goods than they otherwise would have had. 

Our exports of these same products for the fiscal year 1895 
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showed a falling off in value of $57,000,000 over the fiscal year 


1894, or from $510,012,686 to $452,719,951, Or [1.2 per cent. 
The debt-paying power of our exports of these agricultural prod- 
ucts fell off over 11 per cent., but it was not from any let-up in 
our effort to pay our debts, or a decrease in the quantity of exports. 
During this same year the quantity of our exports actually 
increased 8.3 per cent. At 1894 prices our exports for 1895 would 
have been worth $552,348,334—$100,000,000 more than they 
were—would have paid $100,000,000 more of debt than they did. 
The value of the same quantity of these ten exports that we 
exported in 1895 would have been worth at 1873 prices $932,091,- 
563—106 per cent. more than they were. We exported two and 
one-half times as much of these ten agricultural products in 1895 
as we did in 1873, but the total value of our exports increased but 
21.8 per cent. 
Losses of Farmers and Planters. 


Such are the losses suffered by our farmers on what they sell 

abroad. But to the losses inflicted on our agricultural classes 
from the lower prices received for their products which they 
export, which find a market abroad, and which we have depicted 
in detail, must be added the losses they have sustained in being 
obliged to sell that portion of their products which finds a market 
at home at correspondingly low prices. As great as have been 
the losses of our farmers and planters from the depreciation in the 
value of their products which they export, their losses on that 
portion which they sell to domestic consumers is even greater. 
: It is, then, no cause for wonder that our farmers are impov- 
crished and obliged to restrict their purchases of manufactures, 
with the result that demand for manufactured goods has fallen 
off, factories and mills have been closed and others run only on 
part time ; that there has been less demand on the railroads for 
transportation services ; and that wage-earners have been thrown 
out of work and forced to seek new employment only obtainable by 
underbidding their more fortunate fellows, with the result that 
wages have fallen and the income of wage-earners reduced because 
of actually smaller wages as well as idleness. 

Nor is the wage-earner compensated for the fall in wages by 
correspondingly lower prices for what he buys. The farmer is 
impoverished by cheap grain, lower prices for wheat, for cotton, 
for cattle and sheep, but the wage-earner is not benefited by an 
equal fall in the price of the bread or the beef or the mutton he 
buys. The farmer sells at wholesale. The wage-earner buys at 
retail. Before the grain reaches the wage-earner it passes through 
many hands. 

Wholesale prices at which the trader buys are the first to 
fall, retail prices, at which he sells, the last to fall, yet 
while farmer and manufacturer, all producers, are impov- 
erished by selling cheap, and the wage-earner receiving wages 
fixed at wholesale prices out of which they are paid and spending 
them at retail prices is equally impoverished, the trader is not 
enriched as at first sizht appears for his losses from depreciation of 
the stock he is obliged to carry are great. Indeed, for this very 
reason it would mean bankruptcy for the trader to reduce retail 
prices as fast as wholesale prices have fallen, for the goods he 
disposes of at relatively high retail prices are goods bought often 
many months before at wholesale prices considerably higher than 
those at which he could renew his stock at the time of disposing of 
his goods at retail, and compared with which wholesale prices his 
retail prices seem very high. For these reasons the profits of the 
legitimate middleman from falling prices are apparent, not real. He 
suffers from falling prices like producer and consumer. 

Falling prices, however, separating producer and consumer, 
place the producing classes, both as producers and consumers, 
more and more in dependence on middlemen, and force the 
employment of middlemen, and the payment of commissions 
that otherwise could be avoided. The producer and con- 
sumer—who, let it be remembered, are one and the same, all 
producers being consumers as well as producers—being thus 
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reduced to dependence on middlemen with whose services they 
cannot dispense, the trading classes find it not only possible but 
they do combine among themselves to depress the prices of what 
they wish to buy and keep up prices of what they have to sell. It 
is this class of traders, a class for whom there would be no room 
under natural conditions that profit by falling prices. They and 
the bond-holding classes, the drones of society, alone are benefited 
by falling prices. And it is even doubtful if in the long run even 
they will be benefited by falling prices, for a continuous fall in 
prices must ultimately force the insolvency of their debtors and 
bring on a cataclysm which they cannot escape. 


A Unity of Interests for All Classes. 


Among all producers there is a unity of interests. No class 
of producers can profit by the impoverishment of another. They 
are interdependent on one another for a market for their produce. 
Impoverishment of any class means a curtailed market for the 
products of others, and, consequently, reduced profits for all, 
The manufacturer caunot hope to profit while the farmer is impov- 
erished, any more than the farmer can profit from a fall in the price 
of manufactured goods such as will lead to the closing of factories 
and mills, the throwing of labor out of employment and the conse- 
quent curtailment of the market for his produce, leading to lower 
prices for farm products. Such, indeed, has been a tenet with 
free traders, but it can find no place with intelligent manufac- 
turers and farmers. 

A protective tariff is designed to preserve the home market 
for home manufactures, thus build up domestic industries and 
make a market for agricultural products. Manufacturers now 
demand higher duties so as to keep out foreign goods. But higher 
duties will not of themselves bring to the manufacturers pros- 
perous times. 

The home market must be made worth having before its 
preservation will bring prosperity to our manufacturers. And 
while our farmers are impoverished by being obliged to sell their 
surplus products in competition with the producers of silver-using 
countries who have the benefit of a bounty of one hundred per 
cent. in the shape of a premium on gold on what they sell to gold- 
using countries, the preservation of the home market to our man- 
ufacturers, even granting the possibility of doing so by means 
of tariff duties so long as silver-using countries enjoy a bounty of 
one hundred per cent. would not of itself bring renewed prosper- 
ity to our manufacturers. 


Bi-Metallism and Protection the Sole Remedy. 


Prosperity must first be restored to the farmers so that they 
can buy manufactured goods, and prosperity can only be restored 
to our agricultural classes by raising the prices of what they sell 
and which are fixed in the British markets in competition with 
the products of silver-using peoples. And to raise these prices 
there is only one way, and that is to raise the gold price of the 
ounce of silver which the British trader pays for the silver with 
which he buys cotton and wheat and other produce in India and 
other silver standard countries. The price of silver, as compared 
to gold can only be raised by increasing the demand for silver 
or decreasing the demand for gold. And this it is in our power 
todo. By opening the mints to silver we can both increase the 
demand for silver and decrease the demand for gold, raise the gold 
price of the ounce of silver and at the same time the price in Eng- 
land and Germany and all gold markets, of the cotton and wheat, 
and other produce of silver-usinz countries with which our farm- 
ers have to compete. 

As the restoration of bimetallism can alone restore the pros- 
perity of the farmers, alone make a market at rising prices for 
manufactured goods, and alone make a home market for manu- 
factured goods, the preservation of which will give our manufac- 
turers renewed prosperity, and give employment to labor and at 
higher wages, thus leading to increased demand for the products 
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W anamaker’s 


Men’s Shoes 

By the calendar Spring is just 
two weeks off—by the fact nearly 
three months—at least by the shoe 
fact. You'll not put aside your 
heavy shoes until May. 

No offering of Men’s Winter 
Shoes was ever more pertinent than 
this, nor the reductions of one-third 
and one-half more practical. 


At $3.90 

Russet Shoes of the grade sold 
almost everywhere at $7. Our bar- 
gain price was $5. Present price, 
$3.90. 

They are of the highest grade of 
Russet Calfskin with cork soles and 
calfskin linings. You’ll not com- 
prehend the cheapness of this offer- 
ing unless you see the shoes. 

Other Russet Shoes with double 
soles are reduced from $5 and $6 
to $3.90. And there are other bar- 
gain trophies in Men’s Black Calf- 
skin and Enameled leather at the 
sane price. 

The Black Caltskin and Patent 
Leather Shoes for men 


at $2.20 
are worth $3, $4 and $5. Wild 
statements of $3 bargains in men’s 
shoes are taxing the types of the 
newspapers not one of which can 
compare in quality with these at 


$2.20. 
Market street. 
JoHN WANAMAKER. 
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SHOES: 


Women’s French Enamel 
Shoes—tailor-made, a new lot in i) 00 
$6, 


the latest styles, unequalled for a 
dressy street SHOE, at -.cccceree seceereceeeees 


Enamel Seal and Vici Kid 
Shoes broken line of sizes. For- 
metly the price was $5.00, but to close i 
promptly we reduce all tO ....s0 cesses 


Misses’ Spring Heel Shoes 
—excellent styles. Remnants of $2.5 Ms 
and $3.00 lines are marked ............-.. 


BEDDING—a few offerings of 


more than ordinary value : 
All-Hair Mattresses —weigh- 
ing 40 pounds, made in two pieces in 
the best manner, and covered with 2 
ZOOM tiCking, At -.rsccesressesreerereeeserseeees 


All-Hair, Mattresses ~—bet- $12.00 


ter hair and ticking than the above, 4 
weighing 40 pounds, ee 
All made in our own factory. { ‘ 

White Cotton Mattresses— 
weighing 40 pounds, made of a good . 
quality white COtton, at...cceeeee cere 

Duck Feather Pillows~ 42 J 
excellent quality, and mo esirable , 
for hotel furnishing ........cc.ccececeeerees 


White Enameled Beds—with ( §.00 


brass mountings. Full sizes. ae | 
a $8.00 


that are slightly shop-worn are of- 

fered at the following extremely low 
eds—in a large variety, 16 00 
ze feginning At. .cccccccceeee ' 


prices a 





meshes 


Strawbridée § Clothier. 
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of the farm for domestic consumption, it is the interest of all 
classes to unite Bimetallism and Protection. 


THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 
HE familiar song, ‘‘I’ll Hang My Harp on a Willow Tree”’ 
has attached to it a bit of royal romance. It was written by 
a young nobleman, who became enamored of Queen Victoria a 
year or so before she ascended the British throne, which event 
destroyed his hopes of winning her hand. The words first 
appeared in an English magazine set to music by Wellington 


Guernsey. 
*# 


Zach family of standing in Honolulu keeps a telephone, for 
which the charge is $40 a year. The invitations to all social 
functions are sent by telephone. This is not only a saving to the 
hostess in the matter of cards and postage, but it also obviates the 
necessity of the physical labor that attaches to such work. Some 
houses have a dozen telephones scattered about the different 
rooms, so that the family may communicate with friends without 
having to leave their chairs. 


KL 


The religious returns of the census of 1890 have just been 
published, and show the existence of one hundred and forty-three 
denominations and one hundred and fifty-six independent organi- 
zations, with a total of 20,612,806 communicants. In five of these 
denominations there are over 17,000,000 communicants out of the 
whole number. The Roman Catholics foot up about three-tenths 
of the whole, and make, with the Methodists and Baptists, seven- 
tenths of the amount. About one half of the Roman Catholics are 
in the one hundred and twenty-four cities with a population of 
25,000 and upward. Nearly one-half of the members among the 
Methodists are in the cities, and the Episcopalians are largely an 
urban population. New York takes the lead in the number of 
communicants and in the value of its church property, which is 
estimated at $55,000,000. Philadelphia has the first number of 
church edifices. The returns of the Protestant denominations 
show an increase since 1880 of 3,895,128, which is twenty per 
cent. greater than the increase of population. 

*e 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale writes of the ‘‘science’’ of Isaac 
Pitman, the inventor of the first really practical system of short- 
hand. The term was not misapplied. Pitman was a scientist 
and agreatone His discoveries in the science of sound as sound 
is developed in language have already wrought great revolutions, 
and will yet work greater. He was neglected in his generation 
as most useful men are, but it was reward enough for him that by 
his thought he gave employment to thousands who lacked it 
before. 

* 

A manuscript conclusion. to Gogol’s ‘‘ Dead Souls’? is said to 
have been discovered recently at Kaluga, in Russia. Gogol 
burned his own original himself in a fit of disgu-t, but a copy re- 
mained in the possession of the man who copied for him, who is 
still alive, and has sent it to a Russian journal. 


* 
* 


In a P.rliamentary inquiry on the stability of the French 
ironclad Magenta, a naval officer testified that the result of the 
trials had been wilfully falsified, giving the ship a list of fourteen 
degrees instead of twenty-five, which was the true figure, and that 
the stability of the Marceau and the Neptun was less than that of 
the Magenta. He asserted also that the least damage caused near 
the protected parts by projectiles of small calibre would send the 
vessels to the bottom. 


* * 


Glucose, it appears, is the greatest of all adulterants. It is 
used for making cheap candies, sugars, jelliesandsyrups. Candy 
commonly contains much fusil oil and other poisons. Strawberry 
ice cream—a plate of it—often contains almost more fusil oil than 
five glasses of poor whisky. It is colored with red aniline dye. 
Licorice drops are usually made out of candy factory sweepings. 
Wine is frequently nothing but water with a percentage of crude 
alcohol from grain, or the refuse of beet refineries, colored with 
burnt sugar, flavored with oil of cognac and given an agreeable 
weedy taste with a little catechu. 
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the Spaniards. 


By EDMONDO DE AmiciIs_ Translated 
from the Italian by Stanley R. Yarnall. 
This Edition is made from new electro- 
type plates, and has been very carefully 
printed. It contains forty-five photo- 
gravure illustrations and a map. Bound 
in two volumes, small octavo,’ gilt tops. 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with 
slip covers). Half calf, gilt top. 





3ist Edition, Enlarged and Thoroughly Revised 


The Fireside.... 
Encyclopedia of Poetry 


Collected and arranged by HENRY T. 
CoaTEs. Imperial 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt 
sides and edges. Half morocco, antique, 
gilt edges. Turkey morocco, antique, 
full gilt edges. 

The remarkable success that has 
attended the publication of ‘‘The Fire- 
side Encyclopedia of Poetry’? has 
induced the author to thoroughly revise 
it, and to make it in every way worthy 
of the high place it has attained. 





A COMPLETE ——__- 


..Stoek of Books.. 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
. ALSO A. 


Fine Stationery Department. 
Engraved in the highest 


Wedding i 
neon style of the Art, and in the 
Invitations latest and most correct 
form. Especial attention given to Die 
Sinking, Monograms and Crests. 


HENRY T. COATES & C0., 
1326 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Do You Desire 
= Commercial 
Panics ? 
THE KEY NOTE. 


Written by ALBERT GRIFFIN, of Topeka, 
Kansas, is an appeal to all and especially to 
Republicans and to Protectionists—for the adop- 
tion of a monetary system which will neither 
cheat creditors nor rob debtors, and that wil 
make financial panics impossible The facts it 
contains, aud the plan it unfolds, will come like 
a revelation to multitudes It assumes that 
because God is God, it must be possible to 
devise a better financial system than the one 
under which mankind has so long lived and 
suffered. 
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THE KEY NOTE 


shows that financial panics result from the use 
of fictitious bank credit as a substitute for money. 
Other causes aggravate them, but they were 
unknown until banks began to use their deposi- 
tors’ money as their own, and they have in- 
creased in frequency and severity just as deposit 
banking has extended. 

**+ * * * 

It shows how these distressing commercial 
and industrial convulsions can be made impos- 
sible, and every business (except that of bank- 
ing on deposits) more profitable and safer. 

Moreover, under the system it proposes, the 
demand for labor would equal the supply—and, 
when it does. every kind of business, not essen- 
tially parasitical, improves. In short, it proposes 
to make a reasonable degree of prosperity uni- 
versal and perpetual. 

ae oe oS 

The plan proposed does not require a change 
in human nature to make it feasible, nor will a 
great revolution necessarily precede its inau- 
guration. The needed change can be made 
gradually, and every step will put the business 
world on firmer ground. 

S = . 

Everybody should procure a copy of this 
book at once. It contains 448 pages, is hand- 
somely printed, and will be sent postpaid by 
mail, at 50 cents, in paper covers; $1.00 in cloth; 
library edition, $1.50. Address, 


S.L.GRIFFIN & CO. 


....Publishers.... 


119 §. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention The American. 
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OF RELIGIOUS 

MAGAZINE Sxp°EGkReNT THOUGHT. 
Undenominational, 13th Year; devoted to Applied 
Christianity, eleeant:y Illustrating the same; Ser- 
mons, Que-tions of the Day, Sunday-school, Mission 
5 st writers on Theology. Christian Life, 
and Work. $2.50. It fils a niche, meets a want not 
supplied by any ether periodical. Sample, 10 cents. 
AGENTS make big wage<. give big value for the 
price, getting Subscribers for it with 

our Combination Offers of Standard Books at cost. 


THOUGHTS for the OCCASION. Six vols. 


1. Petriotie and Secular. Historical facts and 
timely thoughts, helpful in outlining addresses for 
our 15 patriotic and holiday occasions. 578 pp., $1.75. 

2 Anniversary ard Religiens. A companion 
volume to the above. Suggestive thoughts for timely 
occasions, Ed. by F. NOBLE. D.D. 516 pages, $1.75. 

3 Memorial tributes Add: esses, Sermonsand 
best thoughts from eminent divines on funeral occa- 
sions, for ail ages and conditions. Introduction by 
JvuHN HALL, DD. 500 pages, $1.75. 

4. The Bow in the ¢ loud; or, Words of Comfort. 
200 contributors in poetry and prose. Introduction 
by Wm. M TayYtor, D.D. 452 pages $1.75. 

5. Revivals How to Secure Them. As taught 
and exemplified by the most successful clergymcn. 
Edited by Rev. W. P. Dok. 443 pages, $1.75. 

6. Curiosities of the Bib'e Seed thoughts Rible 
studies and readings. prayer-meeting outlines. 10 (00 

rize questions wiih key, etc Introduction by Rev. 

. H. VINCENT, D.D,. 610 pages, Illustrated, $2.00. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Agents Wanted, 
postpa 


E. B. TREAT, 6 Cooper Union, New York. 





The Philistine: 
A Periodical of Protest 


‘Would to Ged my name were not so terrible to 
the enemy as it 1s.""— 
HENRY IV. 


Printed Every Little While for the 
Society of The Philistines and 
Published by Them Monthly. Sub- 
scription, One Dollar Yearly. Sin- 
gle Copies, 10 Cents. Payable to 
the Bursar. 
“It ts very handsome and very sassy.” 
BOSTON HERALD, 
“It is deliciously impudent.”’ 
ROCHESTER HERALD, 
“Tt offer sa most promising stgn.”’ 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
“Jt gave mea purple moment.” 
THE CHAP-BOOK, 
The Philistine is calculated to lay the 
dust of convention and drive ott the 
miasma of degeneracy, and while assailing 
the old gods may, in good time, rear new 


ones to the delight of the healthy popu- 
lace 


’ THE PHILISTINE 


East Aurora New York 


The Electrical 
REVIEW... 


Is authority in its line 








Being the oldest and most widely 
read Electrical Weekly published 
in the United States. 


Sent to any address in United States, 
$3.00 per annum. Sample copy free, if 
you mention this paper. 


ADDRESS— 
THE ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 
13 Park Row, New York City. 


The best advertising medium in the 
Electrical field. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, selisall makesunder half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock forselection. 
Shipped fortrial. Guaranteed first clasa Largest hone 
to the world. Dealerssupplied. 62-page illus. cat. free. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
AMONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN AND MAGAZINE WRITERS, AUTHORS 
AND ARTISTS. 

The American Woman's Magazine for February is an inter- 
esting number. It contains a portrait group of seven representa 
tive American women ; ‘‘ To Dine Well,’’ by Mrs. E. S. West; a 
Valentine Day Sonnet, by Mrs. Mary B. Dodge; ‘‘ The Ascent of 
Woman,’’ by Dr. Mary Jordan-Finley ; fashion reports, club notes, 
several good short stories, and the first chapter of a serial, ‘‘ By 
Love’s Power,”’ by Thomas J. Rayner. 


Henry M. Stanley tells in a brief and entertaining manner 
the story of the way in which he was started in his work of 
exploring Africa. He was then writing for James Gordon Ben- 
nett on the New York Herald. Oue day Mr. Bennett sent for him 
He went to his rooms, and found the proprietor of the Aeradd in 
bed. Mr. Stanley made himself known, and a conversation like 
this ensued : 

‘*Stanley, I want you to go to Africa and find Livingstone.’’ 
With that Mr. Bennett rolled over in bed and thought that the 
matter was settled. 

‘* But, Mr. Bennett,’’ said Stanley, who was struck dumb by 
the gigantic task outlined, ‘‘ that will take time, money, prepara- 
tion, and, in fact, many things must be settled.’’ 

‘‘Draw on the office for £1,000 and go and find Livingstone. 
Keep drawing until you find him. That is all.’’ 

Stanley left the room in a whirl, but he followed orders. 

Athens, Ga., has a quaint advertiser, whose specialty is roof 
repairing, and whose style is shown in this paragraph : ‘‘ Lots of 
men would be upstuckin’ and biggety when everybody praised 
their work, but I am not that way. I speak just as politely toa 
poor man as I do to one who owns a metal roof. That’s my way.’’ 


Last Christmas a San Francisco newspaper gave a silver cup 
to every child born on the Pacific coast on that day. The offer 
was not made until some three weeks before Christmas. The 
Ledger, of Mexico, Mo., now announces that it will give a silver 
cup to every child born in the county next Christmas week. 

ok 

The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia, publishes this week 
a very interesting article, by the Rev. John L. Scudder, on ‘‘ The 
Institutional Church.’’ He says that ‘‘the keynote of institu- 
tional{work is ministering to the entire man, and interesting 
yourself in every department of his being,’’ and he tells how this 
is done at the Jersey City Tabernacle ; in its five buildings, teem- 
ing with busy workers, and planned to meet the special needs of 
the community. 

* 

In McClure’s Magazine for March there will be short stories 
by Kipling and Robert Barr, poems by Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Eugene Field, and a paper by Col. John Hay on Ellsworth, 
the gallant young colonel of the Ellsworth Zouaves, who was shot 
at the beginning of the war by an Alexandria tavern-keeper. It 
will also concinue the Abraham Lincoln biography. 

The Arkansas Kicker, published at Hardy, by W. S. Morgan 
and George A. Puckett, is one of the brightest and ablest Popu- 
list journals in the country. There’s hustle in every line of its 
advertisements, and vim in every one of its editorials. 

Ok 

According to Le Figaro, during the goo years that Zhe Pekin 
Gazette has been in existence 1,800 of its editors have had their 
heads taken off ‘‘ for having exceeded instructions.’’ 

*K ok 

M. Henri Rochefort’s sensational articles in Le Jour, entitled 

‘Les Aventures de Ma Vie,’’ have brought him lots of money, as 
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The excel- 
lent Books 
listed below 
are supplied 
to our readers 
at ten cents 
per copy,and 
will be sent 
postpaid to 
any address 
in the U. S., 
Canada or 
Mexico. Cut 
this out, 
marking the 
books wanted 
X_ and deliver 
or send to our 
office, enclos- 
ing ten cents in coin or stamps for each 
book desired. 

Kidnapped. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Micah Clarke. A. Conan Doyle. 
A Romance of Two World:. 
Marie Corelli. 
The Sign of the Four. A. Conan Doyle. 
Sport Royal. Anthony Hope. 
Treasure Island. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Master and Man. Tolstoi. 
The Deemster. Hall Caine, 
The White Company. Conan Doyle. 
The Bondman. Hall Caine, 
Burkett’s Lock. M. G. McClellan. 
The Child of the Ball. De Alarcon. 
Claudea’s Island. Esmé Stuart. 
Lydia. Sydney Christian 
Webster’s Pronouncing Dictionary. 
(Illustrated. ) 
Around the World in Eighty Days. 
Jules Verne. 
The House of the Seven Gables. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
When a [lan’s Single. J. M. Barrie. 
A Tale of Two Cities. Charles Dickens, 
Beyond the City. A. Conan Doyle. 
The Man in Black. Stanley J. Weyman. 
Thd Maharajah’s Guest. 
An Indian Exile. 
The Last of the Van Slacks. 
Edward S. Van-Zile. 
A Lover’s Fate anda Friend’s Counsel. 
Anthony Hope. 
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What People Said. An Idle Exile. 
Mark Twain; His Life and Work. 

Will M. Clemens. 
The [lajor. 


Major Randolph Gore Hampton. 
Rose and Ninette. | Alphonse Daudet. 
The [linister’s Weak Point. 
David Maclure, 
At Love’s Extremes. 

Maurice Thompson. 
> Right Not Law. R. H. Sherard. 
Ships That Pass in the Night. 

Beatrice Harraden. 
Dodo; A Detail of the Day. E. F. Benson. 
A Holiday in Bed and Other Sketches. 
J. M. Barrie. 
Christopher Columbus; His Life and 
Voyages. Franc B. Wilkie. 
In Darkest England and the Way Out. 
Gen. Booth. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Dream Life. 

Ik. Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell. ) 
Cosmopolis. Paul Bourget. 
Reveries of a Bachelor. 

Ik, Marvel (Donald G. Mitchell). 
Was it Suicide? Gila Wheeler Wilcox. 
Poems and Yarns. 

James Witcomb Riley and Bill Nye. 
An English Girl in America. 

Tallulah Matteson Powell. 
Sparks from the Pen of Bill Nye. 
People’s Reference Book—999,999 
Facts. 

Martha Washington Cook Book. 
Health and Beauty. Emily S. Bouton. 
Social Etiquette. Emily S. Bouton. 
Looking Forward. 


Any ten books will be given free with 
one yearly subscription to THE AMERI- 
CAN ($2), or to any one securing a yearly 
subscriber. Any twenty books free for 


two yearly subscribers. 
THE AMERICAN, No, 119 §, 4th St, Philada, 
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THE ONLY way te 
fit a man is to first find 
out just what kind of a 
man you have to fit. 

That’s just what our 
**56-95"? does. Book 
about it free. 

E. O. THOMPSON, 
Finest Merchant Tailoring, 
9o8 Walnut St. 
349 999OO099900990009000 


Send PP 
10 cts. 
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copy of.... 
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great 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


(Edited by ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN) 
Like no other magazine on earth. Filled to 
overflowing with glorious pictures of the Golden 
West. Tnree Dollars a Year. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 
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CONDUCTED BY JM STODDART 


= gaeweset 
PUBUSHIED WEEKLY BY ONT ADEE ew 
PUBLISHING COMPANY vent GaRem wos 





INFORMATION gives weekly, items covering 
every phase of current thought, life and re 
search. What would in the newspapers take 
columns of space, is here condensed in a brief 
article, giving the essence of the theme, with 
the latest and best information obtainable. The 
new living topics of current interest the world 
over are here represented in a form for instant 
reference. 

Invaluable for the busy man, for libraries, 
public and private, for schools, colleges, educa- 
tional circles, etc. Sample copy free. 

Published by 

THE TRANSATLANTIC PUB, CO., 
63 FIVTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


THE EDITOR. 
A Journal of Information for Literary * orkers, 
An adviser, guide and educator; filled with 
y tae ful suggestions for preparing MSS., and 
ing a suitable market ter same, 


Liberal Prize Offers at All Times. 


Send for sample copy, and get acquainted with 
the leading journal published in the interests of 
writers. Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 


The fditor Publishing Co, Franklin, 0, 


A Present for One Dollar 
Which Lasts Twelve Months-- 


“THE MOTHERS JOURNAL.’’—Devoted 
to Mother and Baby's interests. Frances 
Sheldon Bolton, Editor. For sample copies 
BADTORD 2.00:0.ccrBbicecccece 

Mother's Jourr.a', New Haven, Conn, 


“TO-DAY” 


A popular Monthly Review devoted to 











The Sciences, Literature, 
Economics, Politics, Sociology and 
The Religion cf Commort Sense 
One Dollar Per Year 
Two Months of Trial for Ten Cents. 
FREDERICK A. BISBEE, 
PUBLISHER, 


1628 Master Street THILADELPHTIA, PA 
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well as fame—of a certain kind. His mud-slinging at the living 
and the dead who had the misfortune of being at some time in 
personal contact with him, has caused any amount of gossip in the 
clubs and elsewhere. 

D. Appleton & Co.’s announcements for February include : 
A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christen- 
dom, by Andrew D. White; 7Zeaching the Language-Arts, by B. 
A. Hinsdale; Zhe Reds of the Midi, by Félix Gras; Greenland 
lcefields, and Life in the North Atlantic, by Professor G. Frederick 
Wright and Warren Upham ; /n the Blue Pike, by George Ebers ; 
Sleeping Fires, by George Gissing; Zhe Exploits of Brigadier 
Gerard, by A. Conan Doyle; 7he Wrong Man, by D. Gerard ; 
In the Day of Adversity, by J. Bloundelle-Burton ; A/istress Dor- 
othy Marvin, by J. C. Snaith; Voice Building and Tone Placing, 
by H. Holbrook Curtis, M. D. ; new editions of California of the 
South, by Walter Lindley, M. D., and J. P. Widney, M. D. ; 
Field-Book for Railway Engineers, by Wm. M. Gillespie. 


ART AND SCIENCE. 
iy is supposed by some that when a tree is struck by lightning it 
is torn, not by the electricity, but by the explosion of water 
suddenly converted into steam by the heat of the arrested current. 
Kk 

The fermentation of grape juice can be best prevented, with- 
eut injury toits color or flavor, by sterilizing, after bottling, 
through raising to a temperature of 65°C. (149°F.) for three or 
four successive times at intervals of three or four hours and veing 
careful to exclude unsterilized air during and after the operation. 
Five or ten grains of benzoic acid from gum benzoin have proven 
an excellent preservative for a quart of grape juice where facilities 
for proper sterilization are lacking. 

Dr. G. Schatt, studying the form and height of the waves of 
the deep sea, found that under a moderate breeze their velocity 
was 24.6 feet per second, or 16.8 miles an hour, which is about 
the speed of a modern sailing vessel. As the wind rises, the size 
and speed of the waves increase. In a strong breeze their length 
rises to 260 feet, and their speed reaches 360 or 364 feet per 
second. Waves, the period of which is nine seconds, the length 
400 or 425 feet, and the speed 28 nautical miles per hour, are pro- 
duced only in storms. Dr. Schatt does not think that the maxi- 
mum height of the waves is very great; his maximum is just 32 
feet. He believes that in great tempests waves of more than 60 
feet are rare, and that even those of 50 feet are exceptional. In 
the ordinary trade winds the height is five or six feet. 

‘*Carbide of calcium,’’ which can now be produced by the 
ton, is a combination of coal (carbon) and lime. The combina- 
tion takes place when the two substances are heated together. If 
water is dropped on the compound so produced and a match ap- 
plied, the resultant gas will burn until the water is exhausted. It 
is feared by some and hoped by others that the discovery is revo- 
lutionary, as the gas burns with a flame ‘‘ which makes an electric 
light look a dull yellow,’’ and its cost is low.’’ 

Music relieves muscular fatigue in man, says Professor 
Tarchanoff, of St. Petersburg, who has been experimenting in the 
subject from a purely physiological standpoint. It helps to drive 
out carbonic acid in dogs and increases their consumption of 
oxygen; it also makes them perspire. He thinks it may be re- 
garded as a serious therapeutic agent. 

er 


x 
It is said that the wild lettuce is ‘‘one of two well-marked 
compass plants,’’ and that it has the property of twisting its 
leaves until they point straight upward, with the edges directed 
north and south. 


cc 


* 


* 

Manganin, which is an alloy of copper, nickel and manga- 
nese, has remarkable electrical properties. Its resistance hardly 
varies at all even through a range of temperature varying from 
fifteen degrees to ninety-seven degrees Centigrade. It thus 
becomes a superior metal for the construction of artificial re- 
sistances. 
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Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 


ON AND AFTER NOV. 17_ 18%. 





Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philade'phia. 





a Via. L. V. R. R. 
uffalo Day Express : 
Parlor and Dining Car daily 9.00 A. M. 
Buffalo and Chicago Express daily &-33 P. M. 
Sleeping Cars ally 9 45 P. M. 
Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.00 A. 
M.,400 P.M. Daily (Sleepers) 11.30 P. M. 
Lock Haven, Clearfield wa Be Bois Express 
(Sleepers) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M. 


For New York 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30, (two-hour 
train) 8.30, 9.30, 11.30 A. M., 12.60, 1.30, 2.35, 5.00, 
6.10, 8.25, (dining car) P. M., 12.10 night. Sun- 
days, 4. 0, s. 30, 9.30 A. M., 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining 
car) P. M., ‘2.10 night. 

Leave Pwenty-fourth and rr Streets, 
3.55, 8.08, 9.10, 10.18, 11.14 A. M., 12.57 (dining car) 
2.38, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 (dining car) 11.45 P. M. Sun- 
day, 3.55, 8.08, 10.18 A. M., 12.14, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 
(dining car) 1.45 P. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.30 
8.00, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 4.00 (two 
hour train) 5.00, 6 00, 7.30, 8.45 P. M., 12.15 ‘eT 
Sundays, 4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 2.30, 

5.00, 6.00 P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 

Goees cars on night trainsto and from New 


FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.0, 
8.00, 9.00, A. M., 1.00, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.33, 9.45 P. M. 
Sundays, 6.27, 8.32,900 A. M., 1.05, 4.20, 6.33, 9.45 
P.M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect for Easton on 
Sunday.) 


For Schuyikill Valley Points 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Express, 
8.35, 10.00 A. M., 12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 11.30 P.M. Ac 
com., 4.20, 7.42, i1.05 A. M., 1.42, 4.35, 5.22, 7.20 
P.M. Sunday a, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. 
M. Accom, 7.30, 11.35 A. M., 6.00 P. M. 

For Reading— Express, 8.35, 10.00 A. M., 12.45, 
4.00, 6.00, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 4.20, 7.42 A. M., 
1.42, 4.36, 5.22, 7.20 P. M. ‘aecae ar BAH 4. 00, 
9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. M. Accom., 7.30 A. M., 

P. M. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35, 
10.00 A. M., 4.00,600 P.M. Accom., 4.20 A. M., 
7.20 P. M. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 730 A. M. 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 A. M., 4.00, 
6.00, 11.30 P.M. Accom., 420,742 A M,142P. 
M. Sunday —Express, 4.00 906A M,:130 P.M. 
Accom , 600 P. M 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
835, 1000 A M., 400, '130 P M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 905 A. M, 11.30 P M_ Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 600P M_ Ac- 
com., 4.20 A.M. Sunday—Express, 400 A. M, 


For Atlantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 900 A. M , 200, 400,500 
PM _ Accom.,s00A M.,430,630P.M Sun- 
days—Express, 9.00, 1000A M. Accom., 8.00 A. 
M., 4.45 P. M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week days, 8.00 A. M , 430 P. M, 

Lakewood, week-days, 800A.M,4i15 P M. 
Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 

cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 

South Tenth street, 609 South Third street, 3962 

Market street and at stations 
Union Transfer Company will call for and 

check baggage from hotels and residences. 





i. A. SWEIGARD, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 


Gen Superintendert, 


THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to Fashion, Litera- 
ture and Art. 

THE IMPERIAL shows monthly a large variety 
of elegantly engraved illustrations of the latest 
fashions for ladies, misses and children. Gives 
the latest information as to Fashion's Foibles, 
Suggestions for trimming, including many illus- 
trations of popular accessories to the toilette, 
Hints to Home Dressmakers, Millinery, Lessons 
in Fancy Work. Helps to Housewives, Interesting 
Stories and Sketches, Fun for the Little Folks, 
etc., etc. Price per copy roc. Subscription only 
Soc. per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER _-——-wacm. 


To introduce the magazine to new subscribers 
we off*r Three Months Trial Subscription for roc. 
Sample copy by mail postage paid, §c. Address 


IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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A KING 
BY TRADE.” 


The Washington article in the 


FEBRUARY 
PETERSON 
MAGAZINE 


relates the anecdote, containing this remarkable sentence. 
100 illustrations in this number. No better 10-cent mag- 
azine on the market. 


TEN CENTS. 


ALL DEALERS. 








As a special 
inducement { 
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will be sent 
with a three 
months sub- 








= scription to With cover design (in red, white and black) by WILL H. 
= BRADLEY and title page by JOHN SLOAN. A limited 
~ The Echo edition on hand-made pa 

Ss Subscriptions so ot now for this the most artistically 
= ...for $1.00... / finished volume ever presented at so popular a price: 75 cents. 
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siete NOW READ Yee. 


A Novel of To-day by PERCIVAL POLLARD: 


Cape of Storms 











SONGS ONE CENT EACH. 


H ety m* pe. 
| s home 
hel pone 





*y 
ifo sat home Gunes ribber) 
32 Wearing of the gree’ 
5 Poor o.d slave 
1. How to kiss a a d 
5% March ng through Georgia 
4} Letter in the candle 
itt lavery ——- 
76 Littie barefoot 
| 36 Listen to the mocking-bird. 
8 She never blamed him, never 
89 Silver threads among the gold 
98 Swinging in the lane 
109 Kitty Wella 
i13 lwo Orphans {Brooklyn theatre 
\128 Shabby gentee (fire 
129 On, dat water: me 
145 Mollie, darling 
\1% Thou hast learned to love another 
(219 God bless my boy at sea 
2%) Der Deitcher ga 
275 I’ve only been down to the club 
\316 They all do it 
{334 When McGuinness gets a job 
{34 Riding on the elevated railroad 
|352 Stokes’ verdict (Jim Fiske song) 
368 Soldier’s farewell 
/280 You'll miss me when I’m gone 
381 Son of a gambolier 
}401 Moon is out to-night, love 
\40e Boys kee; away from the girls 
416 Her front name is E 
i422 I had but fifty cents 
425, Ring my mother wore 
\a36 Oh, Fred ! tell them to stop 
\440 Mary Ann, I’\] tell yourms 





472 Baby’s gts a tooth 

ry Wa.ttil ya clouds roll by 

490 Over the den wall 

477 Old dog = 

(07 Dixie's Lan 

508 Mother says I mustn’t 

509 Fellow that looks like me 

510 Watch on the Rhine 

511 A lock of mother’s hair 

512 Stop dat knocking at de door 

516 We won’t go ae till morning 

520 It’s nics to be a father 

525 Man with the oa, nts 

529 ed in the middie of the road 
i ream 


549 My old wife and i 
552 Peck-a 
4 rm wait till the clouds roll by 
g e never speak as we pass by 
5%4 Rosalie, the prairie flower 
579 It’s a cold da when I get left 
596 She's as good as gold 
598 Shoo, fly, don’t bother me 
599 Ten thousand miles away 
607 Bonnie blue flag 

oS Funny old ga 
624 Let me kiss him for his mother 
623 Captain with his whiskers 
629 A knot of blue and gray 
642 Belle of the ball 
650 Ragged coat 
664 Briag back my bonnie to me 
687 Hard times comeagain no more 
673 A boy’s best friend is his mother 
Heenan and Sayers 

701 Climbing up the golden stairs 
70 I tickled her under the chin 
7% Don’t leave your mother, Tom 
767 Mor issey and the Benicia boy 
771 Key-hole in the door 
7% Gentle Annie 








x frente a light in the window 
dollars my inside pocket 


837 Johnny get your ol 

847 Sock her on the kiss 

865 It’s mo ba you t feel that way 
830 It’s naughty but it’s nice 


95 
= Little old red shaw! my mother 
20 Letter that never came (wore 
$37 Wrap the flag around me, boys 
956 Bold Mcintires 
1003 I’m the fath r of a little Stack 
10338 Baby ee ayy er came (coo: 
044 Jesse 
1049 With all her faults I love her still 
1070 I could tell itir I felt ic in thedark 
| Where did youget that hat? 
Chump! or, They did me up 
lis? pace Casey runs the flat 
1185 | whis:le and wait for Katie 
1198 Dar’s a lock onchicken-coop door 
1212 Comrades 
1320 Lovers’ quarrel,or Maryand John 
= Oh, what adifference in the morn- 
MeNulty, you're a daisy (ing 
imo Biame it on te the _ 
1259 Ta-ra-ra -der. 
1268 Raffle fora Waterbury watch 
1278 Ittakes a girl to do it every time 
130 Corbett and Sullivan fight 
1303 Fa J your hat to Nellie (de-ay 
1309 I’m the man wrote Ta-ra ra boom 
1310 Man that broke the bank at Monte 
1323 Where the chicken got (Carlo 
1324 After the ball (the axe 
a4 Lloved you better than you knew 
336 Kies, and let’s make up 
1340 Two’ little girls in blue 
E-4 Daisy Bell 
353 I a Love you in spite of all 


1400 0 Married the daughter,mother and 
1403 Little bunch of whiskers on _ 
1404 My Pearl’sa Bowery girl (hisc! 


- 


"We willsend a onl Post paid, pn on at ate songs fer 10 cents;any twenty-five songs for 20cents 


fifty ena les for 35 cents. Or’ we will send all the 


wil Fue send 


ve s0Dgs, t-paid for 50 cents. —~e > we 
than ten songs. Order songs by NUMBLR« only” Bend 


silver or U. 8. stamps. Valuabie 


New Music Co., 156 Nassau St., ”N. Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. By F. Marion Crawford. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. Paper, 50c. 


FoR PLAIN WOMEN ONLY. By George Fleming. New York. The Merriam 
Co. Cloth, $1.25. 


A LITTLE WIZARD. By Stanley J. Weyman. Pp. 190. New York. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. Cloth, 50c. (Received from John Wanamaker, Phila. ) 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. By Eugene Field. Pp. 253. 
Charles Scribner’sSons. Cloth, $1.25. 


ENGLAND’S DARLING. By Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.25. (Received from J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia). 

IA NOUVELLE FEMME. By A.S. M. Illustrated New York: G. W. Dil- 
lingham. Seventy-five cents. (Received from J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia). 

JAcK HARTNETT. A story of Naples. By Lee Gilbert. New York: G. 
W. Dillingham. Fifty cents. (Received from J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia). 

THE TWIN SISTERS. A Love Story. By Florence Nightingale Craddock. 
New York: G. W. Dillingham. Fifty cents. (Received from J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia). 

CONFESSIONS OF A FooL AS MADE BY HIMSELF. New York: G. W. Dil- 
lingham. Price, 50c. (Received from J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia). 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


AN ARTIST IN THE HIMALAYAS. By A. D. McCormick. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 


Who shall say that the Himalayas do not offer as interesting 
field for the daring and enthusiasm of the mountain climber as 
the world famous Alps! If there is a doubt on the subject Mr. 
McCormick's book should dispel it. It is a delightful account of 
experiences in those vast Eastern ranges which shows that in 
sublimity and ruggedness and in variety of landscape and elevated 
view the Himalayas are vested with natural beauties not less 
splendid than those of the Swiss peaks. And the author and 
illustrator in one tells of the scenes that characterize these 
mountains with an eye for the picturesque anda mind for the 
vivid which make his book thoroughly fascinating and uncon- 
ciously instructive. 

Mr. McCormick was one of a party of seven who, at the 
invitation of Sir William Conway, set bravely forth to risk the 
dangers of the snowy ranges and to draw in immediate pleasure 
and health and inspiration for future art work. Plainly, too, the 
company was made up of kindred spirits and found what it sought. 
Upon the scenes which met their eyes from the enormous heights of 
the Himalayas, upon the awe inspiring stretches of ice field and 
like features of the mountains we cannot dwell in detail here, 
though Mr. McCormick’s narrative is seductive and tempts one 
to make liberal quotations. Space may be given however, to this 
brief passage in which is described the view from the road from 
Doian. It occurs in the chapter ‘‘Road to Gilgit.’”’ ‘A great 
broad valley, 6,000 feet beneath, spread out below us with the 
Indus winding through it like a small rivulet. There was hot a 
vestige of green or life of any sort, it was all bare, rolling desert, 
a waste of rock and sand; but away north rose the ice pinnacles 
of Raki Pushi 25,000 feet high. To our left was the great gorge 
into Chilas, formed by the Indus, and farther still rose the but- 
tresses of Nanga Parbat, itself unseen. Behind us was the valley 
we had come up, bounded on our right by another range of great 
mountains with the great Dischel peak, across whose face the 
clouds rolled in splendor.’’ 


CRIMINAL SocroLoGy By Enrico Ferri. New York: OD. 
Appleton & Co. 


Besides other positions of honor, Professor Ferri is a Deputy 
in the Parliament of Italy, and his observations with regard to the 
effectiveness of existing law undoubtedly equip him for what is to 
be considered a practical treatment of the perplexing questions 
arising from the effort to protect communities from the influences 
and acts of the criminal classes. Professor Ferri fairly assumes 
that the first step to be taken in the endeavor to solve this prob- 
lem is to ascertain the causes which combine to produce criminals, 
and these causes he roughly divides under two heads—those of 
individual inheritance and environment,and those which are born of 
the attitude of society in general toward offenders. The data 
bearing upon the volume and character of criminal acts in various 
Continental countries are freely quoted by the writer to demon- 
strate the comparative growth of crime under various systems of 
law, and also to show the relative number of crimes against the 
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person and against property ; and some curious deductions are 
made by Professor Ferri from these figures. The remedy for 
crime he suggests, lies:—‘‘In removing individual defects and 
social disadvantages where it is possible to remove them’’—a 
passive course to which exception can be taken upon the ground 
that it promises relief only after long generations of patient toil, 
and permanent relief then upon the single assumption that these 
same efforts are pursued without relaxation as long as time lasts. 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. By Dr. James Sully. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


In a measure complimentary to a recent volume on the child in 
primitive life is this volume, the title of which makes plain its 
scope. Dr. Sully is a thoughtful writer, and presents the product 
of earnest study, and, it is to be believed, wide observation. His 
style of presenting his ideas is attractive, and is likely to make 
the reader soon forget the anticipations of hard work, which 
scientific treatises upon this and kindred subjects generally war- 
rant. Dr. Sully’s book includes chapters on the age of imagina- 
tion, the dawn of reason, and the various roles which the child 
plays in life. Portions of the work appeared previously in English 
and American periodicals. 


THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. By ‘‘ The Duchess.’’ New 
York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 

This, is an imaginative tale, in the writer’s well-known style. 

It deserves some attention for the comparative novelty of its plot. 

An Irish professor and a beautiful young girl, the latter a familiar 

character, are the central figures of the story, w hich relates how 


his mind. “Of course, the young irl turned out to be rich, and 
the novel ends happily. The tale gets a bit tiresome in parts, but 
will, doubtless, tickle the palate of the reader of ‘‘ popular’’ 
romances, 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 





¢¢ “TAKE away woman,’’ shouted the orator, ‘‘ and what would 
follow ?”’ 

‘‘We would,’’ said a man at the back of the audience, 
promptly. 

HF 

Mr Wanterno—‘‘ What particular point are you following 
up in vivisection now, doctor?’’ 

Dr. Scalpel—‘‘ We are trying to estimate the exact amount 
of pain it causes the animal.”’ 

Mr. Wanterno—‘‘ Don’t you think if you tried it on one of 
the fraternity he’d be able to make a better and more scientific 
report ?’”’ 

* 2k 

The lady with the high brow advanced with an air of timid 
confidence. ‘‘I’m soliciting funds,’’ said she, ‘‘ for the aid of the 
Patagonian missiounaries.’’ 

‘* Now, what do you want to be sending missionaries to Pata- 
gonia for ?’’ asked the practical gentleman querulously. ‘‘ The 
whole country isn’t worth two cents an acre.’’ 

* Lk 

On one occasion when the late Mr. Buckstone was ‘‘ running 
the provinces ’’ with a theatrical company he was suddenly non- 
plussed for a ‘‘servant,’’ who had to appear in one of his farces 
bringing on a large tray of crockery. In the company was an 
intelligent but bashful little girl who had previously ‘‘ gone on’”’ 
with the rest of the children. 

As a last resource shé was put into long skirts and induced to 
appear as the maid-of-all-work bringing onthe crockery. But the 
situation was too much for the poor child. She, indeed, made her 
debut, but after one terrified look at the audience dropped the 
tray and smash went everything. 

**T told you so,’’ she wailed, tears of sorrow pouring down 
her cheeks. 

This ‘‘ brought down the house’’ with a vengeance. The 
audience thought they had never seen so splendid a piece of acting, 
and the delighted Buckstone insisted that the unrehearsed inci- 
dent should take place every night, regardless of the expense of 
broken china. But, alas! our timid little debutante could never 
again in the same tones of anguish wail forth : 

‘*T told you so!”’ 

* 

Commodore Melville, Lieutenant Peary and others agree with 
THE AMERICAN that the alleged recent discovery of the North 
Pole is all Nansen’s. 
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Abraham Hayward, the famous Quarterly Reviewer, once 
thought that he would like to have some ancestors, so he walked 


straight to a picture dealer’s. Selecting a portrait of a cavalier in 
half armor, with features not quite unlike his own, Mr. Hayward 
made a bid for it, but deeming the price asked too high, he went 
his way. A few days later Mr. Hayward wentto dine with Lord 
Houghton, and was astonished to find the picture in the dining 
room. Seeing that it attracted his guest’s attention, Lord 
Houghton said: ‘‘ Very good picture that! Come into my 
hands in a very curious way. Portrait of a Milnes of the com- 
monwealth period—an ancestor of mine.’’ ‘‘ Ah, indeed !’’ said 
Mr. Hayward ; ‘‘ he was very near being an ancestor of mine.’’ 


ok 


The punctuality which reigned over the domestic regulations 
of Dr. Chalmers was something not a little inconvenient to his 
guests. His aunt, while living in the house, appeared one morn- 
ing too late for breakfast, an}, well-knowing what awaited her if 
she did not ‘‘ take the first word o’ flytin’,’’ thus diverted the 
expected storm : 

‘‘Oh, Dr. Chalmers!'’ she exclaimed, as she entered the 
room. ‘‘I had such a dream last night—I dreamt you were 
dead.’’ 

‘‘Indeed, aunt,’’ said the doctor, quite interested in an 
announcement which bore so directly upon his own future history. 

‘* And I dreamt,’’ she continued, ‘‘ that the funeral day was 
named and the funeral hour was fixed and the funeral cards were 
written and that the day came ; but what do you think happened ? 
Why, the clock had scarce done chapping 12, which was the 
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hour named in the cards, whena loud knock was heard within the 
coffin and a voice, peremptory and ill-pleased, came out of it say- 


ing: ‘ Twelve’s chappit and ye’re no liftin’. 


x99 


The doctor was too fond of a joke not to enjoy this one, and, 


in the hearty laugh which followed, the ingenious culprit escaped. 
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Milker’s Letters to the Sanhedrin. 
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was translated from the Talmuds. 
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During the twenty-two months expiring July 
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work on this disease, which he sends with a 
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sufferers who may send their P.O. and Express 
address. We advise anyone wishing a cure to 
address Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F.D., 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 








